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explained, doubtless, by the broader fact that the war of 1812, the period, 
perhaps, of Dickson 's greatest importance in the history of the northwest, 
receives practically no consideration. 

Mention of this last fact brings us to perhaps the gravest reflection 
which must be made upon the volume — the point of view and the sweep 
of vision of the author. Comparatively little effort is made to connect 
the history of Minnesota with the wider sweep of world events outside 
the borders of the author's chosen land. Some mention of those events 
is, of course, to be found, but commonly one gains from this book but 
little comprehension of their course or significance. Thus, when the 
reader comes to the occupation of Minnesota by American settlers, he 
finds no satisfactory explanation of who the settlers were, of why they 
came to Minnesota and how. Thus to tell the story of the settlement of 
Minnesota, or indeed of any western state, is to tell it only in part ; and 
the portion left untold may be quite as important as that which is 
narrated. 

We return, in conclusion, to the starting point — the question what 
should be the course of training to fit one for the task of writing history. 
The work under consideration supplies no answer to this question. Here 
is a simple amateur who guilelesdy strays into the historical field at the 
end of a busy lifetime of important achievement as an all-around scholar 
and man of the world, and produces a book which is burdened to the 
point of oppression with the characteristic earmarks of scholarship. The 
style is as plain and devoid of adornment as a Doric column. There is 
no sweep of historic imagination, no su^estion of the romance of history. 
Remove the labels from the manuscript and one might readily make the 
mistake of identifying it as the painstaking and uninspired effort of 
some typical exemplar of the modem school of historical specialists. 
Compare, for example, the opening paragraph of the book with the 
corresponding one of Alvord's Illinois, country. Mr. Folwell 's paragraph 
is a useful, correct, and commonplace resume of the beginnings of French 
activity in America. Mr. Alvord's sentences are instinct with imagina- 
tion and literary charm — writing such as can be found nowhere in Mr. 
Folwell 's book. The examples tend utterly to confound our a priori 
reasoning. The moral, if any, seems to be that historians, like poets, are 
not the product of any set formula. The schools may refine, but they 

cannot create historical talent. ,, ,, ^ 

M. M. QuAiPE 

Spain's declining power in South America. 1730-1806. By Bernard 
Moses. (Berkeley: University of California press, 1919. 440 p. 
$4.00) 
Mr. Moses has made debtors of all students in his field, but he has 

also caused them some bibliographic diflSculties. His Establishment of 
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Spanish rule in America appeared in 1898. Ten years later he published 
South America on the eve of emancipation and, in as much as the 
volume treated almost wholly of the southern part of the continent, he 
promised to follow it with another devoted to the northern portion. 
Now, we understand, these two volumes are out of print and the plates 
are destroyed. Their place has been taken by the two volumes. The 
Spanish dependencies of South America, which appeared in 1914, and 
the present work. The bibliographic difficulties are increased also by pub- 
lication under different auspices. 

But in these times one cannot stress uniformity of publication. Rather 
the increasing number of workers in the field will welcome the volume 
and will congratulate the author for making more accessible the fruits 
of his life work. Publication in this field has not greatly advanced 
beyond the pioneer stage that Mr. Moses set more than a score of years 
ago. He still follows the topical method of his earlier books. Perhaps 
no other method is possible. Certainly the output of monographs is not 
yet sufficient for any student to perceive a real unity in the Spanish 
colonial field. It may exist, however, and such works as the present will 
stimulate the search for it. 

This volume and its companion work, The Spanish dependencies, 
should have a wider use than their predecessors. The increasing number 
of students of Hispanic- American history will find it valuable for supple- 
mental work, although its usefulness is circumscribed, as in the case of 
the others, by a paucity of notes, coupled at times with an irritating 
failure to be definite and by the lack of a complete bibliography. The 
volume, however, is readable and, like its companions, is evidently 
intended for the general public rather than the specialist. Those who 
miss the trim, scholarly-like appearance of the earlier volumes will find 
the subject matter, for the most part, incorporated in their successors. 
A comparison with the former works shows some revision of text, some 
incorporation of new material, and frequent omission of extensive quota- 
tions. Occasionally these changes do not make for definiteness. For 
instance, the sentence "While the colonists of Chile were anticipating 
evils that might proceed from the encroachment of foreigners ' ' (Eve of 
emancipation, 230) becomes in the present work (page 390) "While the 
inhabitants of the viceroyalty were contemplating the results, ' ' et cetera. 
This tendency to generalize instead of using the more specific statements 
of the earlier edition is quite marked. The author doubtless has data to 
warrant the generalization, but he might have indicated it in a different 
way. 

One welcomes the four chapters relating specifically to northern South 
America. These contain the new material promised in the earlier 
volume. One of these chapters shows an interest in scientific work in 
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New Granada, especially in botany, that will surprise most readers. The 
others treat of the rebellion of the comuneros, and other evidences of 
political discontent that led up to the wars of independence. The brief 
chapter on Miranda summarizes but in no sense supplants the work of 
W. S. Robertson. The work as a whole fills for Spanish America the 
place formerly occupied by the volumes of R. G. Watson, now long out 
of print, and renders necessary a similar work on Brazil under Portu- 
guese control. Gradually the gaps in the colonial history of our southern 
neighbors are being filled in and as a pioneer in this work Mr. Moses 

holds an honorable place. 

I. J. C. 

John Wentworth. Governor of New Hampshire, 1767-1775. By Law- 
rence Shaw Mayo. (Cambridge: Harvard university press, 1921. 
208 p.) 

The task of writing a biography of Governor "Wentworth is not an 
easy one, for his farsighted constructive policies were cut short by the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, which compelled him to flee in utter 
defeat after a sane and vigorous, but unsupported, attempt to uphold 
royal authority. By a judicious blending of bi(^raphy and history, how- 
ever, Mr. Mayo has succeeded in presenting a clearly lined biography 
and in narrating historical events in proper subordination and yet with 
thoroughness. His work will be indispensable for the period of New 
Hampshire history which it covers — one already included in Belknap 's 
great classic to the composition of which "Wentworth contributed valu- 
able assistance — and valuable for general colonial history. 

The archives of New Hampshire and Nova Scotia and pertinent manu- 
script collections, along with the New Hampshire provincial and state 
papers and other printed sources, have been thoroughly searched for the 
material on which the work is based. More extensive use of the loyalist 
commission papers would have added some illuminating detail, but would 
not have changed basic statements and conclusions. 

John Wentworth was born in 1737 with an inherited future. His 
grandfather, also John, was lieutenant governor from 1717 to 1730, and 
his uncle Benning was governor from 1741 to 1766. As in politics, so 
in society and trade his was the leading family in the province. After 
his graduation at Harvard in 1755 — in the same class with John Adams 
— and a business apprenticeship at home he was sent to London, in 1763, 
as his father's representative. There his rank and his attractive personal- 
ity enabled him to make valuable friends in aristocratic circles. The 
most remarkable of these was the Marquis of Rockingham, a young man 
who became leader of the whigs and head of the government in 1765. In 
that year Wentworth, too, was appointed one of the agents of the 
province, and he counseled the whigs in the repeal of the stamp act and 



